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changes have been made, two new chapters, on epithelioma and hygiene 
of the skin respectively, incorporated—in all adding about thirty pages 
of new matter. 

This volume, like its immediate predecessor, reflects in a great measure 
the teachings of British dermatology, although it also contains much 
that has been imbibed from Unna’s methods and writings, due credit 
for the same, however, being given to that indefatigable worker. This 
publication is not as elaborate or exhaustive as most of its contempo¬ 
raries, but the subject-matter is presented in a clear and concise manner, 
and the therapeutical directions, while evidently for the most part based 
upon the author’s own practice, are intelligible and free from discursive¬ 
ness and ambiguity. We note that our English confreres still cling to 
the belief of the non-existence of Hebra’s prurigo ns a disease, and also 
hold to the earlier applications of the term “ lichen.” 

An innovation that deserves mention is the plan of giving, at the end 
of ench chapter, references to the several atlases in which the various 
diseases immediately discussed may be found clearly depicted. The 
volume itself contains eight coloredil lust rations, but these, with one or 
two exceptions, can scarcely be considered creditable productions. 

H. W. S. 


Surgical Operations. Part II. Amputations, Excision of Joints, 
Operations on Nerves. By Sir William MacCormac, Surgeon and 
Lecturer on Surgery at St. Thomas’s Hospital, London. 8vo., pp. 135-190, 
with 25G illustrations. London: Smith, Elder & Co. 

Of the 350 pages contained in this, the second and much the larger 
part of what is still an uncompleted work, the author has given half to 
amputations, one-third to excisions, and the remainder to operations upon 
nerves, but it must be noted that a very large part of the space is given 
up to the exceptionally numerous, large, and well-executed woodcuts; 
by actual measurement of those found in fifty consecutive pages, chosen 
at random, it appears that more than sixty per cent, of the 6pace is thus 
employed. 

The first sixty pages are devoted to general considerations upon ampu¬ 
tations, including the indications therefor, the preparation, mode and 
time of performance, and a comparison of the principal methods; then 
follow descriptions of individual amputations and disurliculations, each 
being preceded by a brief statement of the injuries or diseases which may 
require it, and a longer or shorter description of the anatomy of the region. 
Occasionally the. relative merits of rival operations are discussed, and 
the mortality indicated by statistics, which are, unfortunately, drawn in 
large part from pre-antiseptic days. The same plan is followed in the 
remaining two sections, much space being given in the last one to the 
anatomy and distribution of the nerves. 

The descriptions of the operations are clear and sufficiently detailed to 
meet the needs of the practitioner who has already had some experience 
in surgery, and it is evidently for this class, rather than for the student 
who desires to practise upon the cadaver, that the book has been pre¬ 
pared. This is additionally shown by the introduction of much material 
that does not belong, strictly speaking, to operative surgery, such as the 
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means of diagnosis in many cases, complications and results, and some 
rather lengthy statements of contradictory or restricting opinions held 
by various surgeons concerning the choice of methods of treatment or of 
operations. It is usually Jell to the render to determine to which opinion 
the greater weight should be given, the author contenting himself with 
an indication of the points to he considered. To those fitted by experi¬ 
ence and training to profit by it, the hook will be of great value. 

The paper and type are excellent, and the woodcuts of unusual merit. 

L. A. S. 


Exploration of the Chest in Health and Disease. By Stephen 
Smith Burt, M.D., Professor of Clinical Medicine and Physical Diagnosis 
in the New York Post-Graduate Medical School and Hospital; Physician 
to the Out-door Department (Diseases of the Heart and Lungs) of the 
Bellevue Hospital. 12mo., pp. 2UG. New York: D. Appleton & Co., 1889. 

This little book is evidently the work of a teacher. The author has 
well-defined opinions, and is accustomed to clear expression of them. 
The teaching itself is usually good. We do not altogether agree with 
some of Dr. Burt’s explanations of the mechanism of the various normal 
and abnormal sounds heard upon auscultation and percussion; hut ns 
the points of difference are still sub jitdice, we have no adverse criticism 
to express in this respect. We cannot ngree with the author, that true, 
limited “ whispering pectoriloquy ” is heard over merely solidified areas 
of lung-tissue. There must be some continuous hollow conduction. It 
is the voice of the speaking-tube, not of the telephonic rod. We do not 
sec what is gained by the enumeration of “ calornietation ” among the 
methods of physical exploration of the chest, or by the substitution of 
this term for “ thermometry.” If surface-temperature were meant, we 
might assent to the position assigned to heat among the physical signs 
of thoracic conditions; though even then it would tend to distract the 
attention of the student from the fact elsewhere properly emphasized by 
the author, that physical exploration of the chest reveals only mechani¬ 
cal (or physical) conditions, and not pathological states. But tempera¬ 
ture simply serves with other objective and subjective phenomena to aid 
us in interpreting the pathologicnl significance of the physical conditions 
discovered, und should not be enumerated among the conditions it is to 
explain. With this exception, we can commend the book as among the 
best of its class, both in design and in execution. 



